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him." — St.  Matthew,  Chap.  xxvi. 
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THE    FARMERS'    QUESTION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress,  little  more  than  a 
year  since,  the  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Wells,  made 
to  that  body  a  Report  one  of  whose  especial  objects  was  that  of 
proving  to  mechanics,  laborers,  and  consumers  generally,  that  their 
condition  was  being  deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  high  prices  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  To  enable  his  readers  pro- 
perly to  understand  the  cause  of  this,  if  so  it  really  was,  it  was 
needed  that  he  should  present  to  them  the  facts,  that  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  date  he  had  selected  for  presentation  had  been 
most  unfavorable  for  both  Avheat  and  corn ;  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  last  of  these  had  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  1859;  that  the 
waste  of  war  as  to  cows  and  cattle  had  not  even  j-et  been  re- 
paired ;  that  their  total  number  was  still  greatly  less  than  it  had 
been  at  the  opening  of  the  war  ;  that  high  prices  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food  were  necessary  consequences  of  the  facts  thus 
exhibited ;  and,  that  time  alone  could  be  required  for  bringing 
about  a  state  of  things  widely  different  from  that  which,  as  he 
alleged,  then  existed.  For  anything  of  this  kind,  however,  we 
look  in  vain  to  his  Report,  the  essential  object  of  his  labor  having 
been  that  of  proving  that  by  means  of  greenbacks  and  protection 
'■'•the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  ^  To  that  end  mere 
figures,  unembarrassed  by  any  such  explanation,  were  greatly  to  be 
preferred ;  and  therefore  was  it  that  the  people  of  towns  and  cities 
were  assured  that  not  only  had  there  been  a  duplication  of  the  prices 
paid  to  the  farmer  for  milk  and  butter,  eggs  and  meat,  potatoes  and 
turnips,  but  that  the — 

"  average  increase  in  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  throughout  the 
manufacturing  States  has  been,  from  1860  to  July  1st,  1868,  in  excess  of  90  per 
cent.  ;  while  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  laborers  and  operatives  generally, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  during  the  same  period,  has  averaged  about  58  per  cent. 
Measured,  therefore,  by  the  floiTr  standard,  the  workman  is  not  as  well  off  in 
1867  as  he  was  in  1860,  by  at  least  20  per  cent.  ;  or,  to  state  the  case  differently, 
the  wages  which  in  1860  purchased  one  and  a  half  barrel  of  flour  now  pay  for 
about  one  and  a  quarter  barrel." 

Admitting,  now,  that  all  this  had  been  true,  and  that  laborers  in 
the  workshop  had  really  suffered  in  the  manner  thus  artfully  de- 
scribed, is  it  not  clear  that  laborers  in  the  field  must  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  have  profited  ?  That  they  had  so  done  had  been 
made  clearly  obvious  by  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  throughout  the  Union — the  mortgages  by  which 
farmers  had  before  the  war  been  so  heavily  burdened  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared.    Of  all  this,  however,  the  report  said  not  even 
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a  single  "word.  Why  was  this  ?  For  the  reason  that  better  sea- 
sons were  already  giving  better  crops,  those  of  1867  and  1868 
having  been  greater  by  full}'  25  per  cent,  than  the  average  of  the 
three  preceding  j-ears  ;  the  increase  thus  manifested  bringing  with 
it  reason  for  hoping  that  the  da}^  might  not  be  far  distant  when  low 
prices  for  farm  products  might  furnish  the  Commissioner  opportu- 
nity for  stimulating  the  men  who  followed  the  plough  for  a  union 
with  those  who  wielded  the  hammer  to  a  war  upon  those  green- 
hacks  to  which  we  had  been  so  largely'  indebted  for  power  to  make 
the  Avar,  and  upon  that  protective  tariff  to  which  we  now  owe  our 
rapidly  growing  independence.  That  all  this  has  since  been  done, 
and  full}'-  done,  in  the  recent  Report  of  this  professed  advocate  of 
protection,  but  real  British  free-trader,  shall  now  be  shown. 

11. 

The  hard  conditions  of  mechanic  life  consequent  upon  high 
prices  for  food  having  been  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Commissioner's 
report  for  1868,  much  of  that  for  1869  is  given  to  showing  how 
severe  are  now  our  farmer's  sufferings  "under  a  S3'stem  of  cur- 
rency which  unsettles  values,"  and  "under  a  tariff  which,  without 
offering  him  sufficient  compensation,  unnecessarily  increases  the 
cost  of  his  tools,  his  fuel,  his  fencing,  and  his  shelter."  In  the 
first  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  people  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  were  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  cultivated  the 
soil.  Equally  clearly  has  it  just  now  been  shown  that  the  latter 
are  at  this  moment  being  heavily  taxed  for  maintenance  of  the 
former,  the  boot  being  thus  adroitly  fitted  to  the  other  leg.  To  the 
end  of  proving  this,  our  Free  Trade  Commissioner,  while  professing 
to  talk  protectively',  furnishes  a  table  comparative  of  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  other  commodities  in  1859  and  1869,  desiring  thereby 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  iron,  carpetings,  salt, 
stoves,  mackerel,  and  other  commodities,  obtainable  in  exchange  for 
any  given  quantity  of  wheat  in  this  latter  year,  under  protection,  is 
less  by  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  than  it  had  been  in  the  former  Free 
Trade  one.  But  a  single  year  had  elapsed  since  the  great  sufferers 
were  thus  to  be  found  among  consumers  of  food ;  but,  the  great- 
est of  all  are  at  present,  as  we  are  assured,  to  be  found  among  that 
great  food-producing  interest  which,  now  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  finds  itself  almost  entirely'  discharged  from  that  heavy 
load  of  debt  by  which  it  had  in  the  past  been  burthened.  To  enable 
the  reader  full}''  to  understand  how  our  reliable  Commissioner  has 
been  enabled  to  reach  these  remarkable  results,  I  must  begin  b}' 
asking  his  attention  to  the  following  table  of  the  export  prices  of 
wheat  from  1859  to  the  present  time,  as  furnished  by  the  annual 
Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports,  as  follows : — 


Fiscal  years, 
1858-59 
1859-(J(V 
1860-01 
1861-02 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


3,002,016 

4,155,153 

31,238,057 

37,289,572 

36,160,414 

23,681,712 

9,937,152 

5,579,103 

6,146,411 

15,940,900 

17,539,193 


Value. 

$2,849,192 

4,076,704 

38,313,624 

42,573,295 

46.754,195 

31,432,133 

19,397,197 

7,842,749 

7,822,745 

30,247,632 

24,349,638 


Average  price  under  Tariff  of  1857 

Average  price  uuder  Tariffs  of  1861  and  '62    . 

"  "  1864  and  subsequent 


Rate  per 

98-1- 
$1.22^ 
1.14^ 
1.29^ 
1.321 
1.95 
1.40^ 
1.271 
1.90 
1.38| 

97 
$1.26 

1.58i 


bus. 
ct9. 


For  1866-67,  and  in  1868-9,  the  price  is  to  a  large  extent  made 
up  from  California  wheat  escpotied  at  gold  prices.  Allowing  for 
this,  the  actual  currency  prices  for  this  latter  year  must  have 
reached  $1.60. 

Turning  now  to  the  Commissioner's  Report,  we  find  the  price 
given  by  him  in  the  table  above  referred  to,  to  have  been  for  1859, 
$\A5^  being  fifty-four  2^6'f'  cent,  above  the  real  one ;  that  for  1869 
being  $1.35,  ox  fifteen  per  cent,  less  t]ia.n  the  real  one.  Further  even 
than  this,  while  the  price  of  wheat  in  1859  is  thus  falsely  exagge- 
rated the  prices  of  commodities  to  be  purchased  with  it  are  gene- 


rally almost  as  falsely  diminished,  the  reverse  of  all  this  being  the> 
case  in  regard  to  1869;  the  wheat  price  being  there  cut  down  far 
below  the  truth,  and  the  prices  of  other  commodities  as  much  ex- 
aggerated, as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  every  part  of  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  strictlj-  accurate : — 
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The  real  facts  thus  presented  show  that  instead  of  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  wheat,  as  measured  by  other  commodities,  ranging 
from  30  to  68  per  cent.,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  respect  to 
nearly  all  of  them,  while  the  decrease  in  any  case  has  been  entirely 
unimportant.  That  result,  too,  is  obtained  while  taking  the  export 
price  of  wheat  at  but  $1.40  ;  whereas,  by  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  returns  to  the  Custom  House  were  made 
in  gold  prices,  it  would  have  been  carried  up  to  $1.60.  Had  this 
latter  price  been  taken  there  would  have  been  no  single  instance  of 
decrease,  while  the  general  ratio  of  increase  would  have  been  very 
far  greater  than  is  here  exhibited. 

The  fiscal  year  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  great  glut  in  foreign  markets,  followed  by  large  decline 
at  home.  Nevertheless,  the  shipping  price  from  this  port,  even 
for  November,  was  $1.40,  or  five  cents  more  than  the  Commis- 
sioner then  ventured  to  present  as  the  ruling  price  of  the  year. 

"Were  further  proof  required  of  the  entire  unreliability  of  the 
Commissioner,  whether  as  regarded  facts  or  figures,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  following  comparative  view  just  now  furnished  by 
highest  free-trade  authorit}*,  that  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce : — ' 


Fiscal  Year  18.19. 

Fiscal  Year  IS 

Wheat  flonr,  State 

.      $4.30 

$6.80 

Wheat  flour,  Western 

.        4.60 

6.60 

Rye  flour      .         .         .         . 

.       3.75 

7.00 

Corn  meal     .         .         .         . 

.       3.40 

5.50 

Wheat.  No.  1,  spring     . 

.83^ 

1.70 

Wheat,  Michigan 

.       1.25 

2.121 

Rye 

.       1.02 

1.50" 

Oats 

.55 

.76 

Corn,  new  Southern 

.76 

1.05 

In  face  of  these  facts  the  Commissioner  has  ventured  to  assure 
the  farmer  that  the  prices  of  1869,  under  a  protective  tariff',  had 
been  less  than  those  of  1859  under  a  British  free  trade  one!  That 
he  should  so  have  done  is,  however,  not  at  all  extraordinary,  it 
being  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  great  majority  of  the  statements 
of  the  veracious  and  voluminous  documents  he  has  given  to  the 
world. 

How  it  is  with  "the  other  produce"  that,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioner, the  farmer  "raises  under  a  tariff  which  without  affording 
him  any  sufficient  compensation  unnecessarily  increases  the  cost  of 
his  tools,  his  clothing,  his  fuel,  his  fencing,  and  his  shelter,"  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures  now  likewise  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce^  to  wit: — 


Fiscal  Year  1859. 

Fiscal  Year  \i 

Pork,  mess,  barrel 

.     $17.00 

$25.00 

Pork,  prime,  barrel     . 

.       13.00 

28.00 

Beef,  plain  Western,  barrel 

9.50 

22.00 

Beef,  prime  mess,  tierce     . 

9.00 

28.00 

Lard,  pound       .... 

.\\\ 

.17i 

Butter,  Western,  pound 

.18 

.40 

Butter,  prime  State,  pound 

.20 

.48 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece 

.42 

.57 

'  The  prices  given  by  the  Journal  are  those  of  January  1,1859  and  1869,  and 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  average  of  those  of  the  fiscal  years  1858-59  and 
1866-69. 


The  Commissioner  was  aware  that  such  had  been  the  real  state 
of  facts,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was,  then  has  he  now,  as  before  in 
his  Report  for  1868,  been  guilt}'  of  misrepresentation  so  gross,  and 
with  such  evil  intent,  as  should  exclude  him  from  all  respectable 
societ}^  If  he  was  not,  then  has  he  shown  himself  so  utterly  incom- 
petent for  the  work  he  has  undertaken  as  to  warrant  his  prompt 
dismission  from  the  public  service. 

That  his  philosophy  is  as  false  as  are  his  facts,  shall  be  shown  in 
another  article. 

III. 

The  largest  importers  of  food  in  the  world  are  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  Expoi'ting  it  in  the  rude  forms  of  wheat  and  corn, 
they  re-import  it  when  incorporated  with  wool,  ore,  and  other  crude 
materials,  and  made  to  take  the  forms  of  cloth,  silks,  and  iron,  in 
this  manner  importing  a  dozen  bushels  for  each  single  one  supplied 
to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  Instead  of  making  a 
market  at  home  for  their  own  products  they  thus  make  demand  for 
those  of  Russian  and  German  fields,  thereb}^  retaining  themselves 
in  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  a  distant  and  worthless  mar- 
ket, such  as  is  well  described  bj'  the  Commissioner  in  the  Report 
ji>st  now  published,  as  follows,  the  italics  being  my  own : — 

"More  wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce  is  and  must  be  annually  raised 
in  the  United  States  than  is  needed  for  home  consumption,  and  the  surplus,  if 
disposed  of  at  all,  must  find  a  market  in  foreign  countries.  But  we  can  sell 
wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  the  single  condition  of  selling  as  cheap 
as  others,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  our  magnificent  natural  advantages, 
the  comparative  nearness  to  the  markets  of  Europe  of  the  wheat-growing  regions 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Crimea,  reduces  our  superiority  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  American  agriculturist  does  not,  therefore,  command  his 
own  price,  but  the  price  commands  him ;  and  what  wheat  is  worth  in  Mark  Lane, 
Loudon,  the  central  market  of  the  world,  is  what  the  United  States  must  sell  it 
for  if  it  sells  at  all.  And  about  selling,  or  not,  we  have  practically  but  very 
little  discretion.  With  an  immense  ivheat-raisino  area  we  shall  raise  wheat,  even 
if  at  the  end  of  the  year  half  the  individual  farmers  find  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  their  expenses.  *  *  *  Where  producers  are  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  concert  and  discipline  in  such  matters  are  absolutely  hope- 
less ;  and  with  anything  like  a  good  season,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  produce  more  of  breadstuflfs  than  the  home  demand,  even  when 
stimulated  by  the  cheapness  of  food  for  men  and  for  cattle,  can  absorb.  That 
balance  loill  be  sold  abroad,  whatever  it  may  bring. ''^ 

"  An  ordinary  good  crop,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  held  at 
home.  The  surplus  must  find  a  market  abroad,  and  whatever  it  is  worth  for  ex- 
portation measures  the  price  of  the  whole  crop,  inasmuch  as  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  for  the  same  article,  one  for  the  home  and  another  for  the  foreign  market." 

That  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  British  market  for  a  surplus  so  trivial 
that  its  destruction,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  gain,  and  not 
a  loss,  to  the  general  farming  interest,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
who  have  given  to  the  question  even  the  slightest  consideration.* 

*  Unquestionably,  it  would  be  better  for  the  farming  community,  considered 
apart  from  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  if  that  surplus  could  be  destroyed, 
as  the  surplus  coffee  of  Java  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  higher  price  for  the  remainder ;  but  such  a  disposition  of  the 
surplus  wheat  of  this  country  is  impossible.     Remove  the  tail-board  of  a  cart 


Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  maintaining 
prices  in  the  regulating  market,  being  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  desired  by  British  manufacturers  who  seek  to  under-sell 
all  others  by  means  of  cheap  labor  that  is  to  be  obtained  only  b}'' 
cheapening  everywhere  the  farmer's  products.  To  that  end  "they 
desire  to  compel  the  food  producers  of  America  and  of  Continental 
Europe  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  a  market 
so  insignificant  that  io  meet  its  whole  demand  upon  the  outside 
icorld  requires  scarcely  more  bushels  of  grain  than  are  even  noiv 
Xjroduced  in  the  so  recently  settled  State  of  loiva,  and.  not  a  fourth 
part  of  ivhat,  under  proper  cultivation^  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  So 
long  as,  happily  for  themselves,  our  crops  continued  short,  our 
farmers  contributed  little  towards  reducing  prices  in  the  regulating 
market ;  but  now  that  we  have  had  three  successive  favorable  sea- 
sons, creating  a  surplus  for  which  an  outlet  must  be  sought  abroad, 
we  have  the  old  result,  Russian,  German,  and  Hungarian  wheat 
growers  contending  with  us  for  the  privilege  of  almost  giving  away 
their  products  in  the  poorest  and  most  unreliable  of  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world — one  that  has  taken  from  us  in  the  last  dozen 
years,  but  95,000,000  cwts.  of  wheat,  or  an  average  of  but  14,000,000 
of  bushels  per  annum.  Had  those  few  millions  been  destroyed, 
British  prices  throughout  most  of  that  long  period  would  have 
been  higher  by  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  mone}^  value  of 
our  general  crop  of  food  would  have  been  greater  b}'  an  average  of, 
at  the  least,  $100,000,000  ;  that  being  the  lowest  estimate  tha"t  can 
be  made  of  the  cost  at  which  our  farmers  retain  the  privilege  of 
"  selling  whole  skins  for  sixpence  and  buying  back  tails  for  a 
shilling,"  a  process  that,  with  slight  exception,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion almost  from  the  day  when  the  country  had  become  nominally 
independent. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  things,  how  is  it  to  be  with  our 
farmers  in  the  future?  Continental  Europe  is  alive  with  railroad 
operations  looking  to  facilitation  of  communication  between  its 
fields  and  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  Russia  is  rapidly 
preparing  for  railroad  transportation  of  Asiatic  as  well  as  European 
wheat.  We,  ourselves,  are  making  annually  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads  nearl3r  all  of  which  look  to  the  develoj^ment  of  lands  whose 
products  are  to  come  into  competition  with  those  alread}^  cultivated. 
The  Lake  Superior  country  calls  aloud  for  immigration,  offering  to 
settlers  lands  capable  of  yielding  to  even  very  moderate  cultivation 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  and  eight}^  of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  does  the  same,  assuring  foreigners  that  the  State 
possesses  advantages  for  the  production  of  food  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Southern  farmers  are  now  not  only  sup- 
loaded  with  potatoes,  to  use  ahoitiely  illiistration,  and  it  is  of  conise  true  that 
if  the  potatoes  nearest  would  not  tumble  out,  the  remainder  need  not ;  but,  as 
the  first  potatoes  have  no  choice  whether  they  will  obey  the  law  of  gravitation 
or  not,  the  rest  must  take  the  chance  all  the  same  as  if  their  falling  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  others.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  with  our  own  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  some  must  go  abroad,  and  if  the  movement  does  not  start  at 
one  point  it  will  at  another. —  Wells's  Report,  p.  xlvii. 
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pljung  that  southern  demand  which  before  the  war  had  made  a 
market  for  western  products,  but  are  already  largely  supplj'ing 
eastern  markets  with  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Preparation 
is  thus  being  made  for  a  deluge  of  food,  to  be  forced  upon  the  little 
British  market,  the  like  of  which  has  never  j^et  been  known ;  one 
threatening  our  farmers  with  damage  greater  than  any  they  ever 
yet  have  seen. 

The  extension  of  our  railroad  system  within  the  last  few  protec- 
tion 3^ears  has  been  most  extraordinary,  and  yet  the  lines  now  pro- 
jected promise  still  more  rapid  extension  in  the  future.  Let  them 
be  made  and  let  our  farmers  fail  to  provide  for  corresponding  increase 
in  the  home  demand  for  their  products,  and  the  result  must  inevi- 
tably exhibit  itself  in  the  form  of  a  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interests  as  great  as,  if  not  even  greater  than,  has  been  ever  known. 
Let  them,  on  the  contrary,  deterviine  that  all  our  cloths  and  all  our 
iron  shall  be  made  at  home,  and  the  road  making  now  in  progress 
will  he  followed  by  increased  prosperity  to  all,  the  old  farmers'^  and 
the  neiv. 

The  annual  addition  to  our  adult  population  from  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million  of 
persons,  male  and  female.  Half  a  million  of  males  are  thus  annu- 
ally coming  forward,  seeking  pursuits  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  enabled  to  provide  subsistence  for  their  families  and  themselves. 
Compel  them  all  to  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  they  become 
comj^etitors  with  already  existing  farmers,  with  ruin  to  all.  Enable 
them  to  appl}''  themselves  to  the  development  of  our  wonderful 
mineral  resources,  to  the  building  and  working  of  furnaces  and 
mills,  and  they  become  customers  to  already  existing  farmers,  bring- 
ing the  producer  and  consumer  into  close  connection  with  each 
other,  with  profit  to  all.  That  they  may  be  so  enabled  we  must 
have  a  public  policy  that  shall  tend  from  year  to  year  to  diminish 
our  surplus  of  food ;  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  ever-varying  foreign 
markets ;  to  compel  the  foreign  artisan  who  would  supply  us  with 
finished  goods  to  come  and  place  himself  here  among  the  men  who 
raise  the  wool  and  the  food  he  so  greatly  needs.  Such  a  policy 
we  now,  to  a  large  extent,  already  have.  Fully  and  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  it  must  result  in  the  establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  therefore,  probably,  it  is,  that  it  has  in  the  last  two  years 
become  so  offensive  to  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Reve- 
nue. ■  How  sudden,  and  how  complete  has  been  the  change  in  his 
opinions,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  propositions  of  his  present  Report /or  annihilating  the  great 
steel  manufacture  of  the  Union,  with  the  following  passage  from 
his  Report  of  1867  :— 

"On  steel  much  higher  rates  of  duty  than  those  recommended  upon  iron  are 
submitted.  Although  these  rates  seem  much  higher,  and  are  protested  agaiust 
by  not  a  few  American  consumers  of  steel,  yet  ihe  evidence  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  tends  to  establish  tjie  fact,  that  if  any  less  are  granted,  the 
development  of  a  most  important  and  desirable  branch  of  domestic  industry 
will,  owing  to  the  present  currency  derangement  and  the  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor,  be  arrested,  if  not  entirely  prostrated.  This  is  claimed  to  be 
more  especially  true  in  regard  to  steel  of  the  higher  grades  or  qualities.  It  is 
also  represented  to  the  Commissioner  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
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facture  of  these  grades  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  or  since  1859,  the  price  of 
foreign  steel  of  similar  qualities  has  been  very  considerably  reduced  through 
the  effect  of  the  American  competition,  and  that  the  whole  country  in  this  way 
has  gained  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tax  levied  as  a  protection 
for  the  American  steel  manufacture,  which  has  grown  up  under  its  influence." 

Perfectly  true  as  was  then  all  this,  it  is  even  more  so  at  the 
present  moment,  when  American  competition  has  so  forced  down 
the  price  of  a  commodity  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  manufactures,  that  it  is  now  offered  in  the  British 
market  at  £10  10s.  per  ton.  Since  the  date  of  that  Report,  how- 
ever, the  Commissioner  has,  in  some  manner  yet  entirely  unex- 
plained, had  his  eyes  fully  opened  to  the  great  facts  :  that  "  a  tariff 
is  a  tax" ;  that  the  tendency  of  all  tariffs  is,  "  without  offering  him 
any  sufficient  compensation,"  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  farmer  "of 
his  tools,  his  clothes,  his  fuel,  his  fencing,  and  his  shelter" ;  that 
the  domestic  market,  furnished  by  the  millions  of  people  employed 
in  the  various  manufactures  of  the  Union,  is  really  insignificant ; 
that  "  a  surplus"  of  food  exists  and  must,  do  what  we  may,  continue 
so  to  do ;  that  to  attempt  to  limit  the  dependence  of  our  farmers 
on  Europe,  is  a  pure  absurdity ;  and,  that  we  are  bound,  in  all  the 
future,  to  continue  the  exportation  of  raw  products,  the  proper 
work  of  the  barbarian  and  the  slave,  and  of  those  alone.  Such  is 
the  result  to  which,  after  two  years'  careful  meditation,  here  and 
abroad,  the  Commissioner  has  arrived — doing  this,  too,  in  face  of 
the  fact,  that  the  British  Provinces  are  being  depopulated  bjM-eason 
of  the  necessity  experienced  by  their  people  for  seeking  elsewhere 
the  protection  denied  to  them  at  home.  Anxious  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  unhappy  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  are  being 
so  heavily  "  taxed"  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  consuming 
pojjulation,  he  now  proposes  to  collect,  by  means  of  duties  imposed 
on  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  nuts,  sardines,  and  other  commodi- 
ties that  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  farmer,  the  large 
sum  of  $82,500,000 ;  at  the  same  time  so  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  food  that  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  cloths,  silks,  iron,  steel, 
lead  and  tin,  and  that  does  compete  with  them,  that  they  shall 
yield  only  the  sum  of  $53,000,000.  Seeing  this,  they  may  well  ex- 
claim— "  Save  us  from  our  friends" — such  friends  as  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Wells — "and  we  will,  ourselves,  take  care  of  those  enemies 
whose  one  great  cry  is,  ''Cheap  food  and  cheap  labor!'  and  who  de- 
sire that  there  shall  be  but  a  single  workshop  for  the  world." 

Quoting  a  foreign  authority  on  the  subject  of  wool,  the  Commis- 
sioner advises  his  readers,  that  "  it  is  the  last  million  pounds  that 
makes  scarcity  or  abundance" — the  last,  as  he  well  knows,  that 
determines  the  question  as  to  whether  the  farmer  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  compelled  to  sell  his  products  abroad  "  for  what  they  will 
bring."  Equally  well  does  he  know  that,  whereas,  during  the  dozen 
free  trade  years,  from  1848  to  1860,  the  average  domestic  product 
of  iron  had  actually  diminished,  and  had  done  so  in  the  face  of  a 
growth  of  population  amounting  to  forty  per  cent.,  the  last  few 
protective  years  have  given  las  that  increase  of  a  million  of  tons 
which  had  been  required  for  causing  abundance,  while  enabling  us 
to  consume  millions  upon  millions  of  food,  that,  had  it  been  ex- 
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ported,  would  have  so  floorlerl  the  little  foreign  markets  as  to 
cause. losses  to  tiie  farmers  of  the  world  amounting  to  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars.*  Clearlj'  seeing  all  this,  as  he  must,  the  Com- 
missioner is,  nevertheless,  unceasing  in  his  efforts  at  exciting  dis- 
trust of  the  future  in  regard  to  this  great  fundamental  manufacture, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  more  it  can  be  discouraged  the 
greater  must  be  the  necessity  for  having  "the  last  million"  of  food 
forced  upon  the  British  markets,  to  produce  that  "overstock,"  to 
which  our  farmers  have  so  often  in  the  past  been  indebted  for  the 
ruin  by  which  they  have  been  overwhelmed. 

Common  sense  teaches  that  the  larger  the  domestic  markets  the 
less  will  be  the  need  for  exportation,  and  the  greater  the  farmer's 
independence.  Common  honesty  would,  therefore,  have  led  the 
Commissioner  to  unite  with  the  President  in  urging  upon  our  great 
agricultural  population  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  "  The  ex- 
teni^ion  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  the  East  is  bringing  into  com- 
petition ivith  our  agricultural  pi'oducts  like  products  of  other  coun- 
tries^^^  and,  that  '•'•  self-inte7^est^  if  not  self-preservation^  therefore, 
dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest  of  the 
country.  It  teaches  us,  also^  the  necessity  of  looking  to  other  mar- 
kets FOR  THE  SALE  OF  OUR  SURPLUS." 

To  look  for  honesty,  however,  to  the  man  who  has  just  now  fur- 
nished tables  professing  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  the  British 
free  trade  year  1859  with  the  protectionist  1869,  and  who  has  in 
their  preparation  added  more  than  50  per  cent,  to  the  wheat  price 
of  the  former  while  largely  deducting  from  that  of  the  latter,  would, 
as  I  fear,  be  quite  as  profitless  as  has  in  the  past  been  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

His  whole  Report,  professedh' prepared  for  the  instruction  of  our 
farmers,  has  been  written  in  the  interest  of  British  manufacturers — 
of  the  men  who  desire  that  food  may  be  cheap  and  cloth  and  iron 
dear,  and  who  are  most  liberal  in  their  reward  of  those  who  aid  in 
establishing  their  dominion  over  producers  of  raw  materials  through- 
out the  world.  HENRY  C.  CAREY. 

*  How  "the  last  million"  of  qnai-ters  of  wheat  is  at  this  moment  crushing 
down  ])rife.s  abroad  is  shown  in  the  foUosving  paragraph  giving  the  latest  ad- 
vices in  relation  to  the  English  market  : — 

"  Owinjr  to  the  large  stocks  of  grain  at  the  outports,  and  to  further  large  impor- 
tati(n)s  from  abroad,  there  is  no  activity  in  the  demand  for  wheat,  ami  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  is  downward.  The  weather  has,  however,  continned  damp,  and, 
consequently,  the  condition  of  the  wheat  exhibits  no  improvement.  Fine  dry 
samples  of  home  grown  produi^e  have  commanded,  therefore,  former  prices.  As 
regards  foreign  wheat,  tliere  is  a  fall  of  Is.  a  quarter  in  Russian  and  American 
produce.  The  following  statement  of  imports  r^hows  that,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  our  receipts  of  foreign  wheat  have  been  as  mu'  h  as  7,700,0{>O 
cwt.  more  than  they  were  in  1868 — 9,  while  of  fiour  there  is  an  increase  of 
1,850,000  cwt.  Of  wheat  and  flour,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  increased  im- 
portation of  8,850,000  cwt.  Of  Indian  corn  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
3,500,000  cwt. ;  oats,  1,750,000  cwt.  ;  but  in  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  there  is  a 
considerable  falling  off." 

Such  being  the  case  at  a  time  when  the  British  crop  has  been  not  only  short 
but  greatly  injured,  and  wlien  Russian  and  Hungarian  roads  remain  unfinished, 
what  must  it  be  in  near  future,  when  British  crops  shall  again  be  large,  and 
■when  foreign  roads  shall  be  prepared  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  great 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe? 


Oate  Dui 
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